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EVIDENCE OP THE MOUND-BUILDERS IN JOHNSON 
COUNTY, IOWA 

W. H. POOLE 

The race that preceded the Indians on this continent, and 
that was by many centuries anterior to us, has forever ceased to 
contend for the mastery or maintenance of home or territory ; 
it has left old mother earth in undisputed possession of the 
younger of her children, and in doing so has laid no obligations 
upon them, asked no tributes to memory, made no claim to 
fame or genius. However, there have been those in the past 
and there are those at the present time not so engrossed with 
the struggles and ambitions of today as to forget entirely a great 
race that once occupied and possessed this vast continent. By 
careful research many, although somewhat fragmentary, pages 
of the history of this most ancient, as well as singular, people 
can be read, embodying revelations relating to a vast area of 
territorjr, including different zones of climate and altitude. To 
the discerning eye there is often much to be gathered near at 
hand that enables us to possess ourselves of useful knowledge, 
and the writer has found that there is hardly a section of land 
in Johnson county which does not furnish more or less evidence 
of the mound-builders and their occupancy of this country. 
For years I have been interested in archeology, and, being deeply 
fascinated with the subject and having my attention called to 
explorations made in localities in the eastern part of the state 
that I was unable to visit, I assumed the task of unearthing 
such evidence as I could in this immediate locality, calling to 
my aid such information as I have been able to gather from res- 
idents and others, yet fully realizing that I was not in a posi- 
tion to give the matter exhaustive study. 

Some two miles to the northwest of the village of Oxford is 
located the farm of Joseph Schonborn. Portions of this farm 
are of a rough, hilly character, and continued cultivation has 
enabled the elements to remove completely the leaf mold from 
the underlying loess. While passing over these hills one day 
my attention was called to some objects which had beyond a 
doubt come from the hands of the mound-builders. I found 
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here fragments of pottery, some of which bore evidence of hav- 
ing been used for cooking fatty animal food, while others did 
not, so far as could be discovered, appear to have been exposed 
over fire for any purpose. There were many fragments of gran- 
ite which upon inspection proved to be fire-stones — used, no 
doubt, in supporting their pots while preparing food and for 
other culinary purposes. Quantities of chips and flakes of vari- 
ous colored chert, evidence of the workshop of the ancient arrow- 
maker appeared, while here and there were to be found samples 
of the finished product. The pottery found is symmetrically 
formed, its exterior surface profusely decorated with lines and 
indentations and bearing other features which show that the 
ancient potter was clever in his art. These relics extended over 
a considerable area, and were in such quantities as to make it 
appear conclusive that this was once the site of an ancient vil- 
lage, long occupied by man. The hill upon which this village 
stood had a general trend toward the southeast and at its base 
had once been a bountiful spring. Believing firmly that this 
had been a village long inhabited by the mound-builders, I was 
led to inquire where they had made their interments. My en- 
deavors in this direction were not rewarded until I had extended 
my search to the opposite side of the Iowa river, some three miles 
away, where, on the top of the highest bluff to be found in the 
vicinity, at an elevation of 150 feet from the level of the river, I 
found the much-sought burial place. Here I readily counted 
twenty-one mounds, so completely preserved as to speak con- 
vincingly of the long ago. The mounds are scattered along the 
bluff for a distance of a quarter of a mile, and it is likely a more 
careful search will reveal more of them. They are circular in 
form and vary in size from 15 to 35 feet in diameter and from 
2 to 6 feet in height. Later I explored the mound farthest to 
the northwest, which for conv enience I will designate as mound 
number one. It measured 30 feet in diameter and 6 feet in 
height. Beginning on the north side a trench was run on a level 
with the surrounding surface to the center of the mound. There 
was no evidence of interment in the superincumbent earth, 
while the closest scrutiny revealed only one arrowhead, a few 
flint flakes, and a large number of pieces of granite showing the 
effects of fire. A large oak standing in the center of the mound 
greatly impeded the work of excavation, and as I did not have 
the necessary implements I could not remove it. 
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I next proceeded to examine a mound that stood 40 feet 
directly south of number one and somewhat larger. Some 
former explorer evidently had sunk a hole 4 feet in diameter 
through the center of this mound gratifying curiosity or search- 
ing for something of intrinsic value. In the material thrown 
out I found several arrowheads and a fragment of cranium 
about 2 by 2£ inches in size. On this fragment the lambdoidal 
suture appeared distinct on one side. I hardly think that fur- 
ther investigation in number two will pay the explorer, but am 
of the opinion that number one will give satisfactory results in 
human remains. 

The next mound examined measured 26 feet in diameter and 
4 feet in height. Here we began a trench on the southeast side, 
running to the center, thence digressing to a course due west to 
the limits of the mound. Near the center and on a level with 
the surrounding surface was a heap of water-worn stones, piled 
in pyramidal form, and about them, mingled with earth, were 
flint flakes and ashes ; but I could find no indication of inter- 
ment, neither inhumation or incineration, although further re- 
search may give different results. 

About 20 rods east of number three I came upon a mound 
about 20 feet in diameter and two feet high. On trenching this 
to the center the usual amount of flint flakes and some pebbles 
were found, while the earth composing the superficial surface 
contained a quantity of ashes and charcoal. Carefully exam- 
ining the original surface, I found that an excavation had been 
made, and, following this down 22 inches, I discovered a stratum 
of charcoal 4 inches thick, although there was no evidence of the 
effects of fire at the place where the charcoal was found. Some 
of the charcoal contained uncharred wood, and in this oak and 
elm were distinguishable. The excavations were continued to 
a depth of 82 feet without discovering evidence of inhumation. 
I am of the opinion that it was a place of interment, neverthe- 
less, and that the body was cremated at some adjacent spot and 
the ashes and charcoal buried as found upon excavation. The 
charcoal had the appearance of having been subjected to the 
action of water, and this could be readily accounted for if we 
assume that cremation had been performed, and that when the 
body was consumed the fire was extinguished with water. 

We next selected the largest mound of the group, situated 50 
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yards, east of number two. It was 114 feet in circumference, with 
a height of 5 feet, and upon first view its circular form seemed to 
have been broken by a depression of considerable extent on the 
north side, which depression I at first thought formed the bound- 
ary, but inspection showed that it had been caused by the over- 
turning by storm of a great tree which had stood within the 
mound ; and further search rewarded us with a portion of the 
uprooted tree, which was oak. After taking careful measure- 
ments of the mound, we trenched it. During the operation I 
collected forty-seven pieces of various colored chert, four arrow- 
heads, and one scraper. There was a large quantity of ashes in- 
termingled with the soil of the superincumbent earth, and the 
usual quantity of sandstone, pebbles, and fragmentary granite, 
broken by heat, which has appeared in all mounds so far exca- 
vated, were found. At a point about 4 feet southeast of the center 
and at a depth of 2 feet below the original surface, I came upon 
the remains of a child so badly decayed that it was impossible 
to preserve any part of them. I have been unavoidably pre- 
vented from carrying the work of excavation beyond this point, 
but will make further research in the near future. 

The work on these mounds has been but preliminary, and 
further investigation may lead to other and far different conclu- 
sions ; hence I realize that it is at some hazard that I venture an 
opinion upon their purpose, contents, etc. It occurs to me that 
the site of these mounds was selected not only as a place of 
burial, but also as a signal station. The pioneers of this country 
remember when this same place was used as a signal station by 
the Indians in imparting information to their friends for miles in 
all directions. Its prominence made it possible for them to signal 
great distances, and in case danger threatened, or for any other 
purpose it became necessary to summon assistance, they had but 
to build a fire at this point. As to how and why these mounds 
were built, I have this to offer : From the formation and their 
relative position I do not think they could have been used for 
the purpose of defense. There is no evidence of circumvallation 
or other warlike arrangements as found in mounds of defense. 
Neither is there any indication that they were employed as places 
of worship, as nothing like temple mounds appear. From the 
condition of the mounds, both interior and exterior, I am of the 
opinion they were for the purpose of interment only, and in case 
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of burial the elevation of the place enabled friends of the de- 
ceased to descry the signals and assemble at the time of inter- 
ment. That they did assemble and participate in the burial 
rites is quite evident, I think, from the fact that it could have 
been only by combined effort that such great masses of earth 
could have been collected. Another thing seems probable : there 
are no pits or depressions in the vicinity of the mounds, and the 
material composing them is principally from surface strata, and 
as it is more than likely that the earth could not have been moved 
from, a great distance, the situation, then, would seem to lead to 
the conclusion that it had been scraped from the surface of the 
surrounding ground. The fragments of arrow-heads and chips 
of rock found scattered through the mounds might be accounted 
for in this way, for as they worked at the erection of the mounds 
they doubtless kept supplying the demand for these weapons, 
and the chips and fragments coming from the work would nat- 
urally be gathered up with the earth that was taken to form the 
mounds. The absence of all personal effects in these mounds 
makes it evident that it was not the custom to bury the posses- 
sions of the deceased with the body. The crania I have been 
able to examine were brachycephalic, and as the material from 
the arrow-heads and other implements came was undoubtedly 
obtained from Flint ridge, in Ohio, I am of the opinion that the 
people were of the short heads of that state. Dr Peet speaks of 
them as the " hunter tribes," which I think in the main correct, 
as evidenced by the great quantity of arrow-heads scattered pro- 
miscuously over the surface of the country, doubtless used in the 
chase. Along the rich alluvial lands of the Iowa river and Old 
Mans creek there is considerable evidence of agricultural pur- 
suits having been followed by these people. Sinkers found along 
the bluffs of the Iowa river, which had been carefully made, indi- 
cate that these aborigines knew something about fishing, and to 
some extent at least followed that employment. I have a fine 
specimen, ovoid in form, and of perfect completion, which was 
found west of the Amana Society, in Iowa county. I have also 
from that county, near York Center, a finely finished and well 
proportioned plummet. 

We are indebted to Mr Lawrence Cusix, of Windham, for a 
fine specimen of stone axe, weighing eight and one-fourth pounds, 
and perfect in every detail ; also for a fine celt four and one-half 
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inches long, with a perfect cutting edge. My collection of speci- 
mens, consisting of arrow-heads, spear-heads, stone axes, scrapers, 
hoes, plummets, gorgets, knives, celts, pottery (fragmentary), 
sinkers, etc., amounts to about four hundred relics, and consider- 
ing the limited time I have been engaged in the work, I am very 
well satisfied with the results. 



CIST BURIALS IN ILLINOIS 

F. F. HILDER 

While in St Louis, Missouri, a few years since, I heard that 
some pottery and stone implements had been found on a bluff in 
St Clair county, Illinois, overlooking the Cahokia plain, within 
a few miles of East St Louis. As that whole region is very in- 
teresting from an archeological point of view, I took an early 
opportunity of visiting the place indicated in the hope of rinding 
something that would repay the labor of examination and per- 
haps of excavation. On reaching the spot I found that the sum- 
mit of the bluff had been an ancient burial place, and, from the 
number of excavations visible, that it had been quite, thoroughly 
explored. After considerable search, however, I succeeded in 
finding a grave that had not been opened. It was a stone grave 
or cist in the form of a parallelogram, the internal measurement 
of which was 6 feet 4 inches long, 2 feet 6 inches wide, and 18 
inches in depth, made of rough, unhewn, flat slabs of limestone 
from 2 to 3 inches thick and irregular in shape. Each end of the 
cist was formed by a single slab, the western side was composed 
of three pieces and the eastern side of two, while three pieces 
formed the covering, making a rude box-shape tomb. The stones 
were not fitted closely, but were arranged as well as their irreg- 
ular forms would permit, and the crevices in the cover were 
protected by thin slabs laid over them; the earth formed the 
bottom of the grave. The stone used in its construction had evi- 
dently been procured from near the base of the bluff, where the 
rock crops out in strata of about the thickness of the slabs in 
the grave. The bluff faces the west, and the head of the grave 
pointed to the northwest. The top of the cist was 24 inches below 
the surface, which was so level that no elevation or depression 



